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Letters to the Editor 





Close Ties Hold Families---and Churches 





What Matters Who 
Was Wrong or Right? 


To the Editors: 
Once long ago we were the Johnson fam- 
ily. 
We played about a common hearth 
And did our family chores. 
We spat at times, as children do, 
But always were the Johnson family, 
Little sister, big brother, father and 
mother. 
Then we grew older; different interests 
Caught our lives, and wove them in di- 
verse designs. 
At first we wrote each other 
Though we were miles apart, 
And bore together care of aging parents, 
Upkeep of home, and things that families 
do 
As citizens of a community. 
Christmases and vacations drew us home- 
ward 
As surely as the magnet draws the steel. 
Then came a time of sharp dispute. 
Rashly we accused each other, 
Defending our own views. 
Loved still, but sickly; anger, pride and 
jealousy 
Corroding tenderer ties. 
We parted then with angry words and 
scorn. 
The busy days fly on. 
Few letters pass, and they in business 
terms; 
No homecomings, no slight remembrance 
Of our natal family bonds. 
Onward we go, busy but incomplete. 
And in the stillness of a sleepless night, 
On birthdays and when death attends, 
We sigh for happier years and say: 
“Can one be wholly wrong, another right, 
If family ties have passed from sight?” 
> a . 
Is this our Christian church’s. plight? 
E. B. PAISLEY. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


66 Years An Elder 


To the Editors: 

I am inclosing one of my cards telling 
of my work in Mount Pleasant Presbyte- 
rian Church in U. S. . - When Mount 
Pleasant church was organized Dec. 3, 
1881, I was elected elder and clerk of ses- 
sion Dec. 3, 1881. I was 92 years old May 
17, 1948. I am now the only charter mem- 
ber known living. I know that God has 
directed in this work. Some think that 
this record is unexcelled in any church. 
. «- » Why cannot the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States honor one who held 
three offices for 66 years and is now 92 
years old? I am inclosing one of my cards 
to be given to the Moderator of the As- 
sembly at Atlanta, Georgia, to be read to 
the Assembly, 

T. J. ROBBINS. 
Lowrys, S. C. 


Fifty Cents Less 


To the Editors: 

In your review of Christian Doctrine for 
Sunday School Teachers, by Park Hays 
Miller, which appeared in your periodical, 
I notice that the price of the book is given 
at $1.50. So far as I know the original 
price of $1.00 for this book still stands. 

JEAN WOODWARD STEELE. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK re-entered as second-class matter, June 15, 1910, 


Georgia-Atlanta Issue 
To the Editors: 

.-~« You are to be congratulated on 
this splendid edition of your Georgia- 
Atlanta issue. We thank you for the 
recognition you have given to Evangelism 
in this issue, as well as the interest you 
have shown at all times in this worthy 
cause. 

H. H. THOMPSON. 
Atlanta. 


To the Editors: 

I have just read through the Georgia 
issue of THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK. 

You have done an excellent job and I 
want to offer my congratulations. This 
issue was an imaginative and courageous 
venture, and I trust that you will be en- 
tirely satisfied with the results. I be- 


lieve you have rendered a great service 
to Presbyterianism in Atlanta and 
Georgia, and I trust, to this Assembly that 
convenes on Thursday. ... 

Atlanta. WALLACE M. ALSTON. 


To the Editors: 

Congratulations on your Georgia-At- 
lanta issue of May 24! 

For Georgia Presbyterians there is a 
wealth of valuable material here. 

Not only is it a historical survey of our 
synod’s work, but it is also a challenge 
for future planning. 

This issue will indeed be a stimulus to 
us all toward the expending of more ef- 
fort in the advance of the Kingdom of 
God in the Empire State of the South. 

With sincere good wishes for the con- 
tinued success of your fine church paper. 


MARGARET McKAY (Mrs. Wm. J.) 
POWELL, 
President, Woman’s Auxiliary, Synod of 
Georgia. 
Thomasville, Ga. 





Religion and Tolerance 
By REINHOLD NIEBUHR 





ing between religious people and 

the secularists when they speak 
of the values of religion for democratic 
life. 

Religious people, whether Protestant, 
Catholic, or Jewish are inclined to state 
dogmatically that democracy cannot 
survive without religion. Secularists, 
on the other hand, are certain that re- 
ligion breeds divisiveness and fanati- 
ism. 

Ever since the eighteenth century 
modern secularism has had the fervent 
belief that a democratic tolerance be- 
tween groups is possible only if old, and 
in their opinion outmoded, religious 
loyalties are destroyed and a modern 
“scientific” faith in ‘progress’? and in 
“democracy” or possibly in ‘‘good will’’ 
is substituted. 

In this debate there are misapprehen- 
sions on both sides, Secularism is wrong 
in its belief that it can establish a solid 
basis for ethical conduct through a 
scientific analysis of life. All moral 
judgments are religious judgments in 
the sense that they presuppose a faith 
in some system of meaning for life. 
Particular moral judgments are derived 
from this faith. 

Thus modern secularists who imagine 
that they are scientific and irreligious 
actually have certain articles of faith 
which determine their sense of life’s 
meaning. They usually believe in ‘‘pro- 
gress,’’ which is to say that they regard 
the historical development of mankind 
as an answer to all human problems. 

Actually historical development sets 
human problems in ever wider and more 
complex forms. Or possibly the secu- 
larists believe that “science’’ can create 
a “common faith” for all men of good- 


Tiss IS A curious misunderstand- 


will. Actually no scientific procedure 
can thus unify mankind. On all the 
ultimate issues of human existence the 
historic faiths of the western world are 
immeasurably more profound than mod- 
ern secularism. 

Modern secularists do have a faith, or 
various types of faith; but their inter- 
pretation of human nature and human 
destiny is being constantly refuted by 
our actual experience. 

On the other hand, religious people 
are quite wrong in thinking that faith 
in God automatically issues in conduct 
and in sentiments which establish the 
brotherhood of man, or disposes people 
to a loving and tolerant attitude toward 
their fellowmen. The reason this does 
not follow automatically is because men 
may believe in God but also believe too 
simply that God is their ally against 
every competitor and opponent. 

This confidence is the root of relig- 
ious fanaticism and conflict. Fanati- 
cism does not merely belong to ancient 
and bygone days; it is a constant source 
of bigotry. Even when the faith which 
men hold condemns such fanaticism in 
principle, it remains a possibility in ac- 
tual practice. 

Religious humility which recognizes 
God as our judge as well as the judge 
of our opponent and competitor is the 


fruit of a profound and vital religious 


life, All merely conventional religion 
degenerates into fanaticism, no matter 
what its protestations. 

We, therefore, who feel ourselves 


called upon to contend against the il- 
lusions of modern secularism, must 
never relax our vigilance against the 
sins which are the characteristic cor- 


ruptions of religion.—(Copyright 1948 
by RNS.) 
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Executive Secretary 
Of Foreign Missions 


Elected Moderator 


Second Such Official to 
Win Church’s Highest Honor 


Elected on the second ballot by a vote 
of 189 to 183, Executive Secretary of 
Foreign Missions, C. Darby Fulton, 
Nashville, Tenn., was made the Modera- 
tor of the 88th General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church, US, at its opening 
session in the First church, Atlanta. Dr. 
Fulton was elected over Professor W. 
Taliaferro Thompson of Union Seminary 
and President J. R. McCain of Agnes 
Scott College. The Assembly opened 
Thursday evening, May 27. 

On the first ballot the vote was: Ful- 
ton, 135; Thompson, 133; McCain, 103. 

Upon his induction into office, Dr. 
Fulton spoke of the moderatorship as 
an honor he had never expected to re- 
ceive. ‘I have never aspired to it,’’ he 
said, ‘‘Yet I pledge you the best efforts 
of which I am capable and [ pray that 
I may be found worthy of this high 
office.”’ Dr. Fulton is the second execu- 
tive secretary of the church ever to be 
accorded this honor. (Dr. Henry H. 
Sweets was the other.) 


Dr. Fulton was nominated by J. P. 
McCallie of Chattanooga and L. Nelson 
Bell of Montreat. Dr. McCallie, in his 
nominating speech, said that while many 
other phases of church service had been 
represented in the moderatorship, the 
Assembly had never elected an execu- 
tive secretary of foreign missions, Dr. 
Fulton, he said, is a man of unusual 
courage, citing instances of bold policy 
in missionary undertakings. ‘“‘He is 
loyal to the word of God. ... He has 
not taken sides in the conflicting opin- 
ions of our church.” With the great 
emphasis upon foreign missions in the 
Program of Progress, he insisted that 
Dr. Fulton would give strong leadership 
to the entire program. Dr. Bell, in sec- 
onding the nomination, said the Pro- 
gram of Progress is a great unifying 
force in the church. ‘Nothing would 
do as much to unify our church as to 
elect Dr. Fulton to this position to give 
us inspiring leadership,’’ he said. 

Dr, Thompson was nominated by two 
former moderators, Frank C. Brown of 
Dallas and P. Frank Price of Florence, 
S. C. Dr. Brown said Dr. Thompson 
has been outstanding not in one phase 
of leadership in the church but in all. 





NEW MODERATOR—Dr. Cunningham, the retiring moderator (left) 
presents the gavel to the new moderator, C. Darby Fulton. 


Dr. J. P. Mc- 


Callie, who nominated Dr. Fulton, is shown at the right——RNS Photo. 





He is an Assembly-wide man, an all- 
round man, not controversial, well-in- 
formed, statesmanlike in all he does, 
safe and sane, uninfluenced, unpledged, 
a Christian gentleman. Dr. Price said 
Dr. Thompson would bring to the office 
a’ maturity that ‘ought to hold our 
imagination.’”’ He is a great scholar, 
yet a man of spirituality and deep 
humility, a prince among ministers, a 
hero of boys, the embodiment of the best 
among us, 

President McCain was nominated by 
Marshall C., Dendy of Orlando, Fla., and 
Col. C. R. Endsley of Sweetwater, Tenn. 
Dr. Dendy referred to him as an elder 
‘“‘who richly deserves the honor which 
we can confer upon him.’”’ Perhaps no 
man in the General Assembly has served 
on more committees for a longer period 
of time. He is the retiring chairman of 
the stewardship committee, which com- 
mittee has given to our church the 
greatest program in its history. He 
spoke of his service to his state, to edu- 
cational efforts throughout the nation, 
and he told of his far-reaching achieve- 
ments in many fields. Col. Endsley said 
no other educator in the Presbyterian 
group of colleges or in any other group 
has made so great a contribution at the 


top level to the Southern Association of 
Schools and Colleges. He described Dr. 
McCain’s deep interest in and large re- 
sponsibility for the Program of Pro- 
gress, 

Early in the Friday morning session 
E. C. Scott, Dallas, Texas, was re-elected 
stated clerk by a rising vote for a three- 
year term. 


Friday Morning 


The fraternal representative from the 
USA Presbyterian Assembly was Stuart 
Nye Hutchison, pastor emeritus of the 
East Liberty church, Pittsburgh. Dr. 
Hutchison told of his Southern Presby- 
terian ancestry and of his long ministry 
in both denominations. Said he: 


“So often I have wished that every 
Presbyterian on this continent, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, and from the 
Great Lakes to the Gulf, could have 
what I’ve had. That everyone in the 
North could know the South as I know 
it and that everyone in the South could 
know the North as 1 know it. We'd be 
one church today. 

‘“‘Never since Christ ascended have the 
forces of darkness been so menacing as 
they are today. The world is waiting 
for a real manifestation of the sons of 
God, The day is growing late. Is it 

(Continued on page 5) 
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Concerning Christ and the Church 


By JOHN ROOD CUNNINGHAM 
Sermon Preached by the Retiring Moderator at the Opening of the 
88th General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, U. 8. 


“I speak concerning Christ and the church.’’—Ephesians 
6:32. 


FRIEND of Dr. Robert E. Speer, writing of him after 

his recent death, had this to say: ‘“‘He was a great 

man and a great churchman. One can be a Christian 
without being a churchman, and one can be a churchman 
without being a Christian; but Robert E. Speer was a great 
Christian and a great churchman.” In him was incarnate 
the principle that Christ and his church are inseparably 
linked in the redemption of mankind. It is no use specu- 
lating about whether one who is not a church member 
Christian and a 
great churchman.” 
In him was incar- 
nate the principle 
that Christ and 
his church are in- 
separably linked 
in the redemption 
of mankind. It is 
no use speculating 
about whether one 
who is not a 
church member 
can be a Christian. 
That is a _ petty 
question. The 
question instead, 
is whether Christ 
ever assumed his 
Kingdom apart 
from his _ bride, 
the church. It is 
the question 
whether there 
would be any 
channel through 
which the saving 
knowledge of God 
in Christ could be 


mediated to lost 
men and women apart from the church. 





JOHN R. CUNNINGHAM 
. . . It is now or never... . 


Someone has said: “The church is the organization of 
God’s people that is attempting in God’s power to bring 
about his purpose in the world. Where the church has 
gone, there Christianity has gone; where the church has 
not gone, there Christianity has not been found.” There 
have been those who have paid high tribute to the person 
and character of Christ but who have looked condescend- 
ingly upon the church as “organized Christianity.”’ Chris- 
tianity cannot be detached from the Christian church. 


The Church Is Christ’s Body 


The Apostle in his great letter to the Ephesians deals 
profoundly with the church. In the fifth chapter he draws 
a well-balanced picture of the beauty and mystery of a 
happy marriage. He suggests the mutuality, the interde- 
pendence, the bond of love in which the relationship is 
cemented. He says: 


“For the husband is the head of the wife, even as Christ 
is the head of the church.” . . “Therefore, as the church 
is subject unto Christ, so let the wives be to their own 
husbands in everything.” . . “Husbands love your wives 
even as Christ also loved the church and gave himself for 
it.” . . . “So ought men to love their own wives as their 
own bodies. He that loveth his wife loveth himself.” . ‘ 
“For this cause shall a man leave his father and mother 
and shall be joined unto his wife, and they two shall be 
one flesh.”’ 


Then it is that the writer comes to his point: “This is 
a great mystery but I speak concerning Christ and the 
church.” The church is the body of Christ. It is much 
more than a local unit of believers. It is more than a 
pulpit. It is more than a denomination. Indeed, it is more 
than a world organization. It is all that and much more. 
It is a spiritual organism which bears the imprimatur of 
Christ &4nd which can never know defeat. There is a provi- 
dence at work in the church which transcends man’s feeble 
wisdom and skill. Christ called it ‘‘my church” and promised 
to it sure and ultimate victory over those who would over- 
throw and thwart her in her divine mission. 

_Now, the function of the church is timeless and universal. 
“Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, today and forever.’”’ That 
thought sweeps the gamut of all time. Christ himself 
said once for all, “The.field is the world.” There we see 
the extent of its program. With these universal principles 
before us, we know, however, that with the varying con- 
ditions which confront mankind from age to age there are 
timely emphases which must be recognized. We are in one 
of those crucial periods of history which demand of us re- 
assessment of our emphases and methods. The times de- 
mand the intelligent and courageous appraisal of our crisis 
and the application of the healing ministry of the Christian 
church at every turn. The world awaits a common ideal, 
a bond of unity and understanding, a personality around 
which strong men and women who have faith and purpose 
can rally and know that they are devoting themselves to a 
cause which will not fail. People must have assurance and 
security which produce confidence instead of fear, optimism 
instead of defeat, and life instead of death. Before such a 
bewildered world the church cannot be complacent. The 
past is no adequate measure of our responsibility, or of 
the methods by which the church will function in the days 
to come. Precedent and tradition will not suffice. Christ 
is saying to us, ‘Lift up your eyes and look on the fields.” 
Archbishop Temple, certainly one of the greatest and most 
intelligent Christians of this century, said shortly before 
his death: “The church which comes out of this war with- 
out being radically changed will not be worthy of the name 
of a church.” The appalling conditions of the world, the 
cry of hungry, helpless, bewildered hearts, compels us to 
turn anew to him who is our only resource for such a day. 

I shall attempt to set forth some principles which de- 
mand special emphasis in our church as we meet together 
in this 88th General Assembly. I am speaking of the 
church in our times. I have in mind particularly our own 
branch of the church. 


I. Proclaiming God’s Love 


In the first place, the church must be unfailingly true to 
her primary responsibility—to proclaim God’s redemptive 
love for sinful and suffering men. These are desperate 
times. Fortunately for us, God’s plan of redemption was 
based upon desperate measures. That redemption rests 
upon nothing less than Christ on the cross. God’s plan of 
redemption is his appraisal of the power and pollution of 
sin. The cross is God’s word to us that sin is not trivial, 
it is not cheap, it is not a fling for a night. Goethe once 
said: “If I were God, sin would break my heart.” That is 
exactly what sin did to the heart of God. The cross of 
Christ is to be seen as the extreme expression of the amazing 
love of God for broken, burdened sinners. 

Our times are singularly characterized by the loss of our 
grip on God and on spiritual values. Following naturally 
upon that premise is a lowered moral life which threatens 
the vitality of our democracy. The church faces today 
the threat of the breakdown of the home, a deplorable 
divorce record, appalling juvenile delinquency, crime, sexual 
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immorality in high and low places, appalling drunkenness, 
extravagance beyond measure, and a general secular atti- 
tude toward life. These conditions threaten the integrity of 
our nation and, indeed, the ability of the church to perform 
her task. Nothing less than heroic measures coupled with 
the power of the Christian gospel will save us from further 
decay. Let me quote from Chancellor W. A. Demant, of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral in London—an author, sociologist, and 
historian: 


“T interpret the crisis of our time as the breakdown of 
a civilization. If we go on thinking and acting as if this 
civilization of ours is assured of its survival, or as if its 
strains could be cured by better political systems or eco- 
nomic methods, or even more heroic morals, then I contend 
the breakdown will deepen into complete dissolution. On 
the other hand, if we frankly recognize that our Western 
civilization is showing on the largest scale ever known all 
the signs which have marked the disintegration of cultures 
in the past, we may be able to plant the seed of renewal, 
which will not have to wait until after a long period of de- 
cay.” 


Perhaps there has never been a meeting of our General 
Assembly when the Christian Church was faced with more 
suffering, distress, and bewilderment, and, at the same time, 
challenged to higher and nobler adventure for Christ. 

In the proclamation of God’s redemptive love for man- 
kind, the church is working at the foundations. Here is the 
emphasis without which the church ceases to be the church. 
Here is her sine qua non. Here is her commission par ex- 
cellence. Quite apart from any results she may be able 
to obtain, here is her duty. Here is the heart of the gospel. 
Here is the function of the church of the living God. Here, 
indeed, is the word made flesh. ‘‘And a voice said, ‘Cry,’ 
and he said, ‘What shall I cry? All flesh is grass, and all 
the goodliness thereof is as the flower of the field.” . 
“The grass withereth, the flower fadeth, but the word of 
our God shall stand forever.”’ 

This, my friends, is the word of God. No obligation rests 
upon the church, upon us as ministers and elders, and, 
indeed, upon Christians generally, more essential and more 
productive, than the vital, consistent proclamation of God’s 
redeeming love for all mankind. We must rediscover the 
depths. We will not need to do other things less well but 
to invest all that we do with a spiritual power and content 
which will guarantee the presence of God’s spirit in our lives 
and characters. The church must be geared to the spiritual 
needs and hungers of our day else the measures she adopts 
will be far short of the cures for our ills. Let us gird 
ourselves anew with the spirit of the Apostle when he 
said to the Corinthians: “I am determined not to know 
anything among you save Jesus Christ and him crucified.” 
Let us, then, with all the freshness we can command, with 
every profound insight as to what the redeeming love of 
God through Christ can mean to our sinful, weary world, 
set ourselves with new devotion, with new purpose and new 
faith to the living and proclaiming of this redemptive Word 
of God. 


II. Ministering to Human Needs 


In the second place, I speak concerning the obligation 
of the church of Christ to minister to the needs of all peo- 
ple. While the mission of the church is a spiritual one, the 
methods and channels for the performance of her mission 
will need to be as inclusive as those used by Christ himself. 
He was always mindful of the physical, social and moral 
needs of people. He spent much of his time feeding hungry 
people. Even after his resurrection he provided a morning’s 
breakfast with his own hands for some hungry fishermen 
who were his friends. He gave much attention to the 
healing of the sick. He was ready to step across the bar- 
riers of race and color to manifest the loving concern 
of our Heavenly Father for men of all descriptions. The 
church will regain a great deal of her lost power, when out 
of a sincere recognition of the sanctity of human person- 
ality, she gives herself anew to all that touches the welfare 
of human beings, rich and poor, white and black, the wise 
and unwise. Beware lest we be too limited in our thinking 
and in our praying as a church. Whatever elevates the 
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sanctity of human personality, whatever makes for a spirit 
of mutual understanding and good will, whatever reveals 
the loving kindness of the Lord Jesus to a human heart, 
is a part of the function and opportunity and challenge of 
the Christian church. 

We have taken some pride in what, as a denomination 
and as Protestants, we have given in recent years to the 
suffering peoples of Europe and Asia. It has helped tre- 
mendously. It has been a testimony far beyond its material 
value. It has brought cheer and comfort to those who could 
not otherwise know of the Christian interest and prayers of 
their friends across the waters. And, yet before we can 
be content with our expression even in this field, it will 
perhaps erase any complacency to remind ourselves that 
while we as Christians and Protestants have been very 
busy giving what likely does not exceed $100,000,000 to 
this appalling need, The New York Times reports: “A 
minimum goal of $250,000,000 has been set by the United 
Jewish Appeal for the resettlement and reconstruction of 
Palestine, overseas relief and rehabilitation and aid for 
refugees in the United States during the coming year.’’ 

We little dreamed twenty-five years ago that we should 
ever witness the elemental needs of men and nations as 
we have seen them in these last years. We continue to 
witness these conditions. It is an appalling expression on 
every level of life, physical and spiritual, extending itself 
around the world. What the poet has called ‘“‘the still sad 
music of humanity” sounds itself in our ears and hearts 
day in and day out. We are in danger of becoming used 
to it. People are hungry, homeless, displaced, bitter, hope- 
less. Hate is rampant. Racism is on the march. The 
majority of the people of the world are in need of the 
essentials of life. The time is here when we cannot afford 
to be limited in our thinking and in our praying as a 
church. If the Christian church is to perform heroically 
in these days, it will have to see farther and move with 
more vision and dispatch than she has ever done before. 


The Eradication of War 


While I am speaking of the ministry of the church to 
all peoples, I must refer to her obligation to exercise her- 
self in the eradication of the threat of war. We have now 
come to the point in time and experience when war simply 
cannot be contemplated with rationality. War holds now 
the possibility of suicide on a world scale. The survival 
not only of civilization but also of humanity is brought into 
serious question. The church cannot tolerate complacency 
about war. Moods of hysteria and blind hate must be re- 
sisted. If war should come it would be because of condi- 
tions which man could have changed. The evil forces at 
work in the world are man-made and they can be man- 
changed. While recognizing the need of reasonable military 
defenses at this critical time, beware lest we depend pri- 
marily upon such defenses. Such reliance is more apt to 
bring war than to prevent it. Now is the time for the 
church to be reminded and to remind the people that it is 
“not by might, nor by power, but by my Spirit, saith the 
Lord.”’ The stars in their courses fight against war. 

Equally, when we think of the ministry to all peoples 
we must note the rising consciousness of all races and all 
nations. The peoples of the world are manifesting a new 
self-consciousness and a new desire for their rightful place 
in the parliament of man, and, indeed, in the Kingdom 
of God. We must start with a deepened understanding and 
appreciation of our Negro brethren in our own homes, our 
communities, and throughout the area of our church. Our 
consciences should know no peace and our hearts should 
hurt until we have accorded the Negro freely his oppor- 
tunities for freedom, justice, citizenship, health, decent 
homes, education, and, in short, a chance to be somebody. 

The fact that we in the South do not agree with the 
methods suggested by the President’s Commission on Civil 
Rights for healing the wounds which we know to exist 
does not relieve us but rather obligates us to do un- 
Officially, freely, in yoluntary Christian spirit what we do 
not believe can be or should be accomplished by the enact- 
ment of law. But our problem is only a small segment of 
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the whole. The most of the people of the world belong 
to races other than our own. In the urgency and practical 
necessity for ‘‘one world” they become a part of our world. 
We must find how to draw the circle of love and take them 
in. 

Our Program of Progress is our church’s answer to the 
tensions of the world. It is a goal easily within our reach. 
It will not be done as a chore if our people can be fired 
with the enthusiasm and the inspiration which it deserves. 
My information is that this program has taken fire in ap- 
proximately one-third of our churches. This is encouraging 
when we remember that only six or eight months’ work has 
been possible on it. Wherever it has captured the imagi- 
nation of the people and the churches a Pentecostal blessing 
has followed. Thousands and tens of thousands of dollars 
have been given; lives have been reconsecrated; and people 
have been won to an acceptance of Christ as their Saviour. 
Here is a program which is inclusive of the needs of all peo- 
ple. It encompasses the services of us all. It is my fervent 
hope and prayer that this Assembly will center its its atten- 
tion upon this program which was conceived in prayer and 
begun in great devotion, and fire our church with a great 
determination for Christ’s sake to see ft through to a 
glorious fruition. 


Ill. Manifesting the World Mission of the Church 


In the third place, the time is here when we must manifest 
the world mission of the Church of Christ. If economic 
and political isolationism are gone—and they are—then by 
the same token and the same logic, and with the same deep 
urgency, écclesiastical isolationism has passed under the ban 
of the Holy Spirit. We are seeking, in the Providence of God, 
order in our world. Understanding and good will must re- 
place suspicion and hatred. The church cannot be con- 
vincing until she has given evidence that is crystal clear 
that she is more than a parochial body with enly lip service 
to Christian harmony and unity with the great Christian 
bodies of the world. “Go ye into all the world and preach 
the gospel to every creature’’ is more than a missionary 
text. It is that, but it speaks to us of the heart of God 
for the gathering of his people into a world fellowship. We 
are being forced on practical levels to recognize the urgency 
of a cooperative, united Christendom in these days. We say 
with considerable unction and with real conviction that the 
only way out is the way of Jesus Christ, our Lord and 
Saviour, the Prince of Peace. 

Let me remind this Assembly that the church does not 
present to our own leaders and statesmen, much less to the 
world at large, an impressive challenge to harmony, under- 
standing and peace so long as she herself is broken into in- 
numerable contending bodies with disunity and controversy 
within the individual body. It has been said—and, I think, 
correctly—that there is no evidence in the New Testament 
of the outpouring of God’s Holy Spirit upon any church 
where there was not evidence of unity and accord among 
the brethren. It is too late in time, and let us not mistake 
the evidence, for any denomination, great or small, to sup- 
pose that it can live and prosper, much less render a sig- 
nificant service to the Kingdom of Christ, isolated from and 
at controversy with the other great Christian bodies. 


History has some clear lessons to teach us at this point. 
I am not referring primarily, in this statement, to organic 
union among any groups. I fear it is too late to wait upon 
that eventuality. I am referring especially to a spirit of 
brotherly love, mutual confidence and willing cooperation 
with those who in sincerity name the Name of Christ as 
their Lord and Saviour. When the church historian sits 
down to write the history of the Protestant church in the 
first half of the twentieth century, he will, in all likelihood, 
name the ecumenical movement, the coming together of the 
churches in a spirit of understanding and cooperation as the 
most valid evidence of the leadership of the Holy Spirit in 
this period. 


The most providential things I have ever witnessed be- 
yond personal considerations are what took place in Oxford 
We were there without being 


and Edinburgh in 1937. 
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aware that we stood almost on the brink of the worst holo- 
caust the world has ever seen. God was there moving in 
the hearts of men from around the world to share the 
varieties of their faith in Christ and to think and plan for 
the effectiveness of the Christian Church across national 
and racial boundary lines. We took actions affecting the 
life and the work, the faith and order of the church, which 
were far more prophetic and far more useful to Christian 
brethren when they were divided of necessity by war than 
we could possibly have known. This summer some of us 
will go as your representatives to Amsterdam, there to com- 
plete the organization of the World Council of Churches. 
One hundred and thirty-six denominations will be repre- 
sented at that gathering to perform what we believe will 
be one of the most historic missions in the history of the 
Protestant church. 


Presbyterians Are Cooperative 


The Presbyterian Church has been known for her spirit 
of breadth and fellowship with other Christians. Fortu- 
nate for us, we have stood in our local communities and 
in our inter-denominational relationships on ground where 
Christians of more diverse groups could find common meet- 
ing places with us. It has been one of the tests of the 
greatness of the Presbyterian faith and form of government. 
We are at the time for the exercise of that spirit on a grand 
scale. We must be aware, first, that we are a part not only 
of a denomination of some 600,000 people, to which de- 
nomination we are fully loyal, but also that we are geared 
with our fellow-Christians in all nations, races and colors 
around the world in our common task for Christ and 
humanity. Unless we can thus relate ourselves, we may ex- 
pect the leadership of the Christian movement in the world 
to pass from the hands of the older denominational bodies 
to the newer churches which are rising with great spiritual 
vigor in the mission fields and elsewhere. They behold, as 
we cannot, the necessity of a church united in spirit and 
moving forward like a mighty army to the glory of God. 


Martin Niemoeller, great Christian leader of Germany, 
who was for seven years a special prisoner of Hitler, spoke 
last year at Davidson. He described to us a communion 
service which he was permitted to conduct in the Dachau 
concentration camp for a small body of other special 
prisoners gathered from England, Holland, Norway, and 
elsewhere. He was the only German. They belonged to 
different churches. He was a Lutheran. He was troubled 
in spirit for a while as to whether as a Lutheran he could 
conduct a communion service for those who were non- 
Lutherans. Finally his duty was clear. He went forward 
with the service. The men were tremendously moved in 
their own spirits by it; and, then, said Niemoeller: “Since 
that night, dear friends, I am a Lutheran. I repeat that. 
I shall go on being a Lutheran, but now foremost and 
above all, my heart belongs to the great universal Christian 
church of Almighty God and to our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ.’’ 

Let me conclude with the reminder that we labor in 
this Assembly and in these precious days under the neces- 


It Is Now—or Never 


Marshal Joffre, of France, showed an American visitor 
a letter which he carries with him constantly. It is from a 
French mother to her youngest son in Canada. It reads: 
“My dear boy: You will be grieved to learn that your two 
brothers have been killed in the defense of France. Their 
country needed them. They gave everything they had for 
her.. Your country needs you. I am not suggesting that 
you come now and fight for France, but I am saying if 
you do not come now, you need never come.” In a dif- 
ferent sense and on a much higher level of obligation and 
opportunity, Christ would seem to be saying to us and 
to his church that unless we arise now to defend the 
cause for which the church stands at this time, we need 
not come at all. This is our own great moment of oppor- 
tunity, but a moment does not last forever. 
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The Rock Whence We Were Hewn 


Excerpts from the Sermon by the Retiring Moderator of the Presbyterian 
Church, USA, at the 160th General Assembly in Seattle 


is to stand firmly on the Rock it 

must safeguard its faith. The only 
Rock upon which our faith can stand 
securely is the fatherhood of God and 
the saving power of Jesus Christ. There 
is too much of a tendency these days 
for men to believe generally in religion 
instead of specifically in Jesus Christ. 
To believe generally in religion is to 
have no faith at all. I am terribly afraid 
of a Christianity which has not a Jesus 
in it. ... There are times when [I feel 
impelled to plead that Christ be brought 
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WILBUR LaROE, JR. 


If men took Jesus seriously 


back into Christianity. I agree that we 
must have a social gospel, and Chris- 
tianity is just that, but we must be on 
guard against a tendency to treat relig- 
ion as synonymous with social service, 
just as we must be on guard against 
a Christianity which lacks the courage 
to apply the principles of Jesus in every 
area of life. We are not standing on 
solid rock when our religion consists of 
good works performed with Jesus far to 
one side, nor are we standing on solid 
rock when we lack the courage to do 
what Jesus would obviously do in such 
matters as race relations and minimum 
wages, The solid rock consists of a stout 
faith applied with courage in all our re- 
lations with our fellow men. Christ 
must have the central place in Presby- 
terianism and our faith must have a zeal 
and a radiance that are inspired by his 
love, his sacrifice and his redeeming 
power. 
+. . s 

America because of its Christian heri- 
tage has a special responsibility for 
spiritual leadership, the more so be- 
cause Washington is virtually the capitol 
of the democratic world. One does not 
always find in Washington in these criti- 
cal days the clear Christian insights 
which one might expect in the capitol 
of a Christian nation. At times ‘there 
seems to be more emphasis on provoca- 
tive military gestures than on seeking 


peaceful solutions of the world’s prob- 
lems; more emphasis on military train- 
ing than on international cooperation. 
... 1am not spéaking in terms of paci- 
fism, for I believe in preparedness, but 
my point is that there has been a ten- 
dency to fly to extreme remedies which 
would not be necessary if we had more 
faith in the ways of peace. Christian 
faith is as much needed in government 
as it is in the lives of individuals, and 
more so because of the suffering to mil- 
lions that can be caused by a govern- 
ment policy in which the element of 
Christian faith is lacking. The appoint- 
ment of military men to civilian posts 
does not increase the likelihood of clear 
Christian insights in high places. 
* oa * 

If we had in public office more men 
with clear Christian insights, there 
would be less provocative military ges- 
tures and more resourcefulness in find- 
ing Christian solutions of the world’s 
problems. It will profit us little to fight 
militarism if we fail to give serious at- 
tention to the moral and spiritual weak- 
nesses which are undermining the very 
foundations of our Christian culture. 

* * a 
Organic Union 

We would be nearer to organic union 
between the several denominations, in- 
cluding the reunion of our own Presby- 
terian family, if all of us had a deeper 
sense of commitment to Jesus Christ. 
It has been my privilege this year to 
address several significant groups in the 
Presbyterian Church, US. I obtained an 
impression, not of division, but of spirit- 
ual unity. The differences that seem to 
divide us do not loom large in impor- 
tance when measured against the great- 
ness of our common cause. [I told our 
southern brethren, and I say to you, 
that organic union is a mere engineer- 
ing problem which we can solve when- 
ever we make up our minds to do it. 
But we would expedite the matter tre- 
mendously if we all had a deeper sense 
of commitment to our common Lord. It 
is easy for people to be divided who do 
not take Jesus seriously. What we need 
both north and south of the Mason and 
Dixon line is more love for Christ. As 
we draw nearer to the Cross we shall 
draw closer to each other, and the day 
is not far distant when we shall be to- 
gether. We shall then be ashamed that 
we sought to find little things to justify 
our separation. 

* A oe 
The Price Of A Great Faith 

My plea to you today is for a type of 
discipleship that really means some- 
thing and really costs something. This 
General Assembly can make a real im- 
pact on America if the commissioners 
go away from here with the solemn con- 
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viction that the gospel of Jesus Christ 
alone can save our world and that a 
great price must be paid for it. This 
sick world cannot be saved unless we 
ministers and elders are willing to get 
some scars for the gospel we profess. It 
cannot be attained if we decide to preach 
only what is popular, or to live at no 
better than conventional standards. We 
laymen must stop thinking of the 
church as a place to which we go 
on Sunday to hear a good sermon and 
listen to good music and meet our 
friends, and we must think of the 
church as a vitally important fortifica- 
tion on freedom’s battle-line. ... 
* ® ial 

I submit to you, both ministers and 
laymen, that our complacency has been 
shameful. As I go about the country 
I find some ministers who show no 
nervous concern for the cause of Christ, 
ministers who are living comfortably 
and complacently in pulpits whose pop- 
ularity is assured without a too pointed 
proclaiming of the gospel and where it 
is not necessary to get any scars for 
Christ. And I find many, many laymen 
whose discipleship costs them little and 
who, even from a financial viewpoint, 
do not contribute beyond the point of 
slight inconvenience. Let me say with 
heavy emphasis that the gospel of Jesus 
Christ is too precious to be sustained 
by easy and comfortable ministry or by 
a type of sacrifice that does not extend 
beyond the point of inconvenience. We 
are engaged in serious business, my 
friends, a business so serious that the 
whole future of our civilization depends 
upon it, and we must have a faith and 
a discipleship equal to the need. Minis- 


ters and laymen must be willing to get 
scars. 
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EDITORIAL 


The Moderator’s Sermon 


Through his sermon preached at the 
opening of the 88th General Assembly, 
Dr. Cunningham will undoubtedly take 
his place with the ablest of the modera- 
tor-preachers of our church (See pages 
5-7). He has, with deep insight, and 
with a sure sense of the tremendous 
needs of the time, diagnosed the ills 
of the church and pointed the way to 
the source of cure and correction. 

No doubt, many of the challenging 
statements of this sermon will be quoted 
in pulpits from one end of the church 
to the other. They will, likewise, lodge 
in the hearts of the commissioners to 
this Assembly, to strengthen and to 
guide their thoughts and actions. Such 
a sermon as this should do much to set 
the tone for a highly constructive meet- 
ing of the church’s highest court as 
it seeks to relate itself to the most 
pressing needs of our day. 

Just to pick at random, let us take 
up a few of the arresting statements of 
the retiring moderator: 

“The past is no adequate measure of 
our responsibility, or of the methods by 
which the church will function in the 
days to come. Precedent and tradition 
will not suffice.” 
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‘We will not need to do other things 
less well but to invest all that we do 
with a spiritual power and content 
which will guarantee the presence of 
God’s spirit in our lives and characters. 
The church must be geared to the spirit- 
ual needs and hungers of our day else 
the measures she adopts will be far 
short of the cure for our ills.” 

“The time is here gyhen we cannot 
afford to be limited in our thinking and 
in our praying as a church. If the 
Christian church is to perform heroi- 
cally in these days, it will have to see 
farther and move with more vision and 
dispatch than she has ever done be- 
fore.”’ 


“The church cannot tolerate compla- 
cency about war. If war should 
come it would be because of conditions 
which man could have changed.” 

“The fact that we in the South do not 
agree with the methods suggested by 
the President’s Commission on Civil 
Rights for healing the wounds which 
we know to exist does not relieve us but 
rather obligates us to do unofficially, 
freely, in voluntary Christian spirit 
what we do not believe can be or should 
be accomplished by the enactment of 
law.” 

“The Program of Progress has taken 
fire in approximately one-third of our 
churches. Wherever it has cap- 
tured the imagination of the people and 
the churches a Pentecostal blessing has 
followed.” 

“If economic and political isolation- 
ism are gone—and they are—then by 
the same token and the same logic, and 
with the same deep urgency, ecclesiasti- 
cal isolationism has passed under the 
ban of the Holy Spirit.” 

“The church cannot be convincing un- 
til she has given evidence that is crys- 
tal clear that she is more than a paro- 
chial body with only lip service to 
Christian harmony and unity with the 
great Christian bodies of the world.”’ 

“The church does not present to our 
own leaders and statesmen, much less 


to the world at large, an impressive 


challenge to harmony, understanding 
and peace so long as she herself is 
broken into innumerable contending 
bodies with disunity and controversy 
within the individual body. . . It is too 
late in time, and let us not mistake the 
evidence, for any denomination, great 
or small, to suppose that it can live and 
prosper, much less render a significant 
service to the Kingdom of Christ, iso- 
lated from and at controversy with the 
other great Christian bodies.’’ 

“The Presbyterian Church has been 
known for her spirit of breadth and 
fellowship with other Christians. . 

It has been one of the tests of the great- 
ness of the Presbyterian faith and form 
of government.” 

“Christ would seem to be saying to us 
and to his church that unless we arise 
now to defend the cause for which the 
church stands at this time, we need not 
come at all. This is our own great mo- 
ment of opportunity, but a moment does 
not last forever.” 
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Dr. Cunningham has been an able 
moderator of the Assembly. Through- 
out the year he has performed his tasks 
with the greatest effectiveness, but for 
nothing can the church be more grate- 
ful to him than for the inspiring ser- 
mon which so effectively opened the 
1948 Assembly. 


GUEST EDITORS 


Too Many Churches 


The principal reason why the Protes- 
tant churches have not united long be- 
fore this lies in mere habit and apathy. 
Most people belong to their denomina- 
tions because their parents and grand- 
parents were members of the same de- 
nominations. They have never been in- 
vited to merge with other sects. If 
given the opportunity to do so, most 
of them would probably welcome the 
idea. 

This has been indicated recently by 
the response to a nation-wide crusade 
which is being carried on by Dr. E. 
Stanley Jones, a dynamic minister who 
is attemping to bring about a federal 
union of the Protestant churches. In 
city after city, large congregations of 
different sects have voted almost unani- 
mously in favor of Dr. Jones’s program, 
under which present denominations 
would ali become “branches” of a 
United Church of Christ in America... 

All these signs indicate that, after 
centuries of pulling apart, millions of 
men and women of faith are drawing 
together again. If the present course 
of religious evolution continues, it 
seems entirely possible that hundreds 
of millions of people of goodwill will be 
reunited in faith within 25 or 50 years. 

The point is—we may not have that 
much time. There is no sense in de- 
ceiving ourselves. The international 
situation is very ominous. During the 
first three postwar years we have not 
moved toward peace but toward war. 

If religion is to save the world it 
must do so soon. We cannot afford to 
wait on the gradual processes of evolu- 
tion. We must exert every power at our 
command to overcome the barriers 
which now separate sects and creeds 
and strive for a revival and intensifica- 
tion of true faith in the hearts of men. 

This all-important task cannot be en- 
trusted to church executives and minis- 
ters alone. The Christian religion was 
not spread originally by clergymen, 
but by a band of laymen—fishermen, 
farmers, a tax collector—and it is the 
laity who must rescue it from chaos and 
revitalize it today... . 

The layman can start advocating the 
idea of religious unity in his own church 
and do some missionary work among 
the laymen of other denominations. 
They will listen to him if for no other 
reason than that church union means 
economy. Before he knows it, he will 
have a number of other people enthu- 
siastic about his idea. . . —NORMAN 





VINCENT PEALE in the American Mag- 
azine. 
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ARE YOU A CONSERVATIVE? 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





“Prove all things; hold fast to that 
which is good.’’—I Thess, 5:21. 


OST common English words have 
more than one meaning. One 
such word is “conservative.” 

We use it around the church a good 
deal, but not every one means the same 
thing by it. 


“Conservative” has at least three 
meanings. In one sense it is a bad word 
—that is to say, it stands for something 
no sensible person likes or admires. It 
can stand for the type of man who is 
stuck in the mud, stalled in a rut, the 
man who wallows in the mire of bygone 
and outdated ideas, habits and methods, 
the sort of man who having made a mis- 
take once keeps on making the same 
mistake year in, year out, from sheer 
habit; indeed one who will defend his 
ways merely because they are old ways, 
as a farmer might praise the mud in 
front of his house in February merely 
because it has been there a long time. In 
business this type of conservative never 
lasts long when conditions change; in 
science such a man has no place at all; 
in society he never can distinguish be- 
tween manners and morals, and may 
cling to the manners of his grandfather’s 
day under the impression that he is up- 
holding his grandfather’s moral stand- 
ards. Such an attitude is anything but 
intelligent, and no intelligent person 
wants to be a conservative in this sense. 


But there is another meaning of ‘‘con- 
servative’” which is good; so good, in 
fact, that all sensible persons will not 
wish to be otherwise. This refers to the 
sort of person who would follow the 
Apostle’s advice: Prove all things; hold 
fast to that which is good. Conserva- 
tive in the good sense means holding on 
to everything that past has brought 
down to us that is really good. If you 
could imagine two young men going 
through the effects of their dead father, 
one wanting to keep everything just as 
it was, and the other insisting on throw- 
ing away everything their parent pos- 
sessed, you would say they were both 
foolish, and you would be right. The 
“good conservative’? would say to both 
the heirs: ‘‘See here, some things your 
father had may have been useful in 
their day, useful to him, but now they 
are no better than trash and you will 
not be dishonoring his memory if you 
throw them out. On the other hand, it 
is stupid to throw everything away 
merely because it is a hand-me-down. 
Some of your father’s things are better 
than anything you could buy nowadays. 
Why not keep everything that’s valu- 
able?” That is common sense. Any 
sane man will want to be conservative, 
in this second sense of the word. 


HERE IS, however, a third mean- 
ing of this word, suggested by a 
phrase from Albert J. Nock. It is 
the spirit expressed in this sentence: 
“If it is not necessary to change, 
it is necessary not to change.” 
The reader is invited to think that 
over. Does it make good sense? If it 
seems to do so, then you are a true con- 
servative; if it fails to do so, then you 
are no conservative. This is a touch- 
stone by which you can tell the genuine 
conservative. The first two meanings 
are in a way meaningless, for they do 
not divide people one from another, they 
are not debatable. Anyone can claim, 
and all good people will claim, to be the 
good kind of conservative; all normal 
people will shrink from the bad kind. 
But this proposition gives us a real 
dividing line. To some good people it 
seems like high wisdom; to other good 
people like blank stupidity. Is it a 
question of changing political parties, or 
amending the state constitution, or 
adopting a new treatment for a disease, 
or re-writing a creed, or planning a 
church union, or forming missionary 
policies? Whatever the question is, 
your true conservative will be saying, 
“If the change is necessary, well and 
good. But if not, then it’s necessary 
not to change.’”’ Your true non-conserva- 
tive (whatever he may call himself) will 
be saying: ‘‘Let’s make the change be- 
fore we are forced into it. We do not 
have to wait for necessity; if the change 
is merely desirable and possible, that’s 
enough.” 


Whenever you see a man working 
with might and main for some measure 
which, however good, is not positively 
necessary, then no matter if the man 
(possibly for protective coloration) calls 
himself a conservative, he is not. And 
if you ever find a man either working 
hard to keep from any changes that are 
not absolutely unavoidable, or refusing 
to lift a finger to help any reform that 
is not long overdue, then no matter how 
progressive he may call himself, he is 
not; he is a real conservative. The non- 
conservative, in short, undertakes de- 
sirable change even when unnecessary; 
the conservative merely undergoes it. 
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By ARTHUR V. BOAND 











25. JOHN HENDERSON POWELL 


When Miss Mattie McCoy’s primary 
pupils in the old Central Presbyterian 
Church of Kansas City, Mo., were The 
Brownes in the annual Christmas pro- 
gram during the days of the 23-year 
pastorate of the late Dr. Samuel M. 
Neel, few, if any of the parents includ- 
ing his own, stopped to think that the 
tall blond Brownie, Porterbeach Powell, 
would some day be a minister of the 
gospel and pastor of one of the great 
Reformed churches of America. True, 
his father was superintendent of the 
Sunday school, and the church was cen- 
tral in the life of this godly family, but 
who could look ahead thirty years and 
see the scholarly graduate of Union 
Theological Seminary of Virginia and of 
Edinburgh University as the pastor of 
the wealthy Reformed Church of Bronx- 
ville, N. Y.? 


Where or when he lost the name 
*“‘Porterbeach,” I do not know, but down 
along the educational line, possibly at 
the U. of Illinois where he did his un- 
dergraduate work or even later at Rich- 
mond, he became John Henderson 
Powell, Jr. It was while he was a 
student at Union Seminary that he won 
the prize offered by Harpers ‘or Scrib- 
ners (I have forgotten which) for the 
best sermon submitted by an undergrad- 
uate theological student. After grad- 
uating from Union Seminary at Rich- 
mond, he spent a year at the Yale 
School of Religion and received his Ph. 
D. from the U. of Edinburgh in 1928. 
Licensed and ordained by Upper Mis- 
souri Presbytery (U. S.), he served as 
student secretary for the Executive 
Committee of Christian Education be- 
fore accepting a call to the Reformed 
Church of Bronxville, N. Y., where he 
has had an outstanding ministry. His 
people have sent him to the Holy Land 
and constantly seek to show their ap- 
preciation of their popular and greatly 
beloved pastor. 

The old-timers of Central Church still 
like to talk about the days of Miss Mat- 
tie McCoy and her Brownies and of one 
“‘Porterbeach” Powell. 
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MOTION 
PICTURES 






$395 up 
Amprosound 16 mm 
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2x2 Slides rv r 
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52 Auburn Ave., N.E 
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A MATTER OF 
TIMING 


“When” a thing happens is often as 
important as ‘‘what” happens. 


People in America are, at long last, 
becoming genuinely aroused about the 
peril of Freedom in our country and 
worldwide. 


Clergy are joining this Crusade, pre- 
sently, at the rate of nearly a thousand 
per month. Mail from interested mis- 
cellaneous persons has increased thirty 
fold in the last six months. 


Whether the people will become 
enough aroused SOON ENOUGH is the 
real problem. Too many things happen 
too late. To lock the barn after the 
horse is stolen is stupid enough—but 
to realize the pricelessness of Freedom 
after it is lost is tragic. People in other 
countries have learned that lesson too 
late. 


What the timing is to be in America 
remains to be determined. Assuredly 
the preachers are now accelerating the 
rising tides against communism, fas- 
cism, stateism and all collectivisms. It 
is later however than many realize, es- 
pecially in view of feverish war-rumor- 
ing and the new implications of war 
in the atomic era. 


Spiritual Mobilization invites every 
pastor of a church, of whatever denomi- 
nation or theological views, to make 
common cause with us on behalf of 
Spiritual Freedom. We presently seek 5 
million new voters to bolster the demo- 
cratic process in America this year. We 
have many tracts and brochures avail- 
able for distribution to your parishion- 
ers. Our Traveling Representative in 
your territory will be glad to call on 
you. We will be happy to send some- 
one to tell our Story at the ministers 
meeting in your town. May we? 


James W. Fifield, Jr., D. D., 
Director 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


DONALD J. COWLING, President Carle- 
ton College 1909-45: ROGER W. BABSON, 
Statistician: WILLIAM F. BRAASCH, 
Board of Directors, American Medical As- 
sociation: PLY CULBERTSON, Author, 
Lecturer: CARY EGGLESTON, Physician: 
Me WITT EMPRY., Founder National 
Small Business Men’s Association: ED- 
GAR J. GOODSPEED, Bible Scholar and 
Lecturer: THEODORE GRAPBNER. Pro- 
fessor Theology, Author: ALFRED P. 
HAAKRE. Economist, Lecturer; ALBERT 
W. HAWKES. Tinited States Senator: SAM 
HIGGINROTTOM, Misstonary; RUPERT 
FWVGHES. Author: RUFUS B. VON 
KLFEINSMID. Chancellor. Universitv of 
Southern California: ROBERT A. MILLI- 
KAN. California Institute of Technilogy: 
FRLTIX MORTEFY, Faditor, Human Fivents; 
ALFRED NOYES. Author: NORMAN VIN- 
CENT PEALF, Clergyman: REVERDY C. 
RANSOM. Rishon A. M. E. Church: LEO- 
NARD F. READ, President Foundation 
for Ficonomie Fducation, Inc.;: ROBERT 
GORDON SPROTL. President. University 
ef California: JOHN JAMES TIGERT, 
President (Emeritus, Tniversity of Florida: 
RAY T.YMAN WILBTR, Chancellor, Le- 
land Stanford Tin!versity. 

(Tear Off Here) 





SPTRITUAL MOBTLIZATION 
Title Guarantee Bldg., Los Angeles 13, Cal 


Tam a minister of a church and Interested 
in the program of Sniritual Mobilization 
Place me on vour Representative List and 
send me your free publications. 
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Davis and Elkins College 


Elkins, West Virginia 


A four-year college for men and 
women. 

Member of and accredited by North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 

Emphasizes Christian 
and thorough scholarship. 

Personal interest in the individual 
student. 

Beautiful campus; bracing cli- 
mate; modern buildings; excellent 
equipment. 

A splendidly trained faculty of 
Christian men and women. 

A good place for an investment. 

R. B. PURDUM, President 
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OVERNIGHT SERVICE 
Films developed and 8 prints near postcard 


size, only 35¢. Electronic process; non-fade, 
glossy pictures. Write for FREE mailers. 


PEACHTREE PHOTO FINISHERS 


Dept. 10, P. 0. Box 4324 + Atlanta, Georgia 











The Child’s BIBLE 





Special helps for children 
and young folks. The ideal 
Bible for gifts and awards. 










No. 123. Flexible, 
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. gold edges, 
headbands 

KING JAMES +» $4.00 


VERSION 


NBP 


Nationa/ pistes 


OKSTORE 


CAMPUS NEWS 


Davis and Elkins College: Bacca- 
laureate preacher, May 30, James E. 
Fidler, Philadelphia; Commencement 
speaker, George H. Vick, First church, 
Charleston, W. Va., June 1. Alumni 
Vesper Speaker, D. Alton Gilmore, First 
church (USA), Weston, W. Va. Honor- 
ary degrees: Doctor of Divinity to: 
James E. Fidler, Philadelphia, Pa., J. 
Moody MeNair, assistant pastor, First 
church, Charleston, W. Va., Frank 
Llewellyn, Morgantown, W. Va. 


Union Seminary, New York: Profes- 
sor James R. Sydner of the Assembly’s 
Training School, Richmond, Va., was 
awarded the degree of Doctor of Sacred 
Music at the commencement exercises. 
Dr. Sydnor’s thesis was on “Choral 
Technique for the Church Musician.” 


Columbia Seminary: Twenty-six 
graduates received degrees and certifi- 
cates. George Aiken Taylor, Cleves K. 
Ligon and Robert William Hess re- 
ceived their degrees with the distinction 
of magna cum laude, each of them also 
being winners of the seminary’s fellow- 
ships. Three women were awarded 
Master of Arts in Biblical Education. 
Master of Arts degrees went to George 
Andrew Anderson, Clinton, S. C., and 
George Lafayette Riddle, Cherryville, N. 
C. New president of Columbia’s alumni 
association is Wm. James Hazelwood of 
Decatur. 





Austin College: Honorary degrees: 
Doctor of Divinity to: Lawrence I. Stell, 





chmeutan Sealing Company 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


Pulpit and communion sets, fonts and 
lecterns available for early delivery. 
Chancel furniture, Bodiform Pews, fold- 
ing chairs, tables and Sunday 
furniture also available. 


Write Department 28 
AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
354 Nelson Street, S. W. Atlanta 3, Ga. 
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College Departments accredtied through 
trolled by Southern Presbyterian Church. 

Long Session opens September 20. 
rates and separate quarters for veterans. 





A Military High School and Junior College for Boys. High School and Junior 


Reservations now being received. 
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Tallahassee, Fla., and Thomas B. Gal- 
laher, Waco, Texas. Doctor of Laws to 
President T. T. Montgomery of South- 
eastern State College, Durant, Okla. 


Presbyterian College, S. C.: Com- 
mencement speakers included W. Mc- 
Leod Frampton, Jr., Chester, S. C., as 
the baccalaureate preacher, President 
Ellis Fuller of Southern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary, the commencement 
address. Dr. Fuller is a graduate of P. 
C. Sixty-five seniors were awarded de- 
grees. Honorary degrees went to Dr. 
Frampton, Arthur V. Gibson, Morning- 
side church, Atlanta; and Jack G. Hand, 
First church, Albany, Ga. Spencer J. 
McCallie, Jr., of the McCallie School, 
Chattanooga, was awarded the Doctor 
of Laws degree. 


Maryville College: The graduating 
class numbered 111, still below pre-war 
averages, though the present enroll- 
ment is 950. Maryville’s President 
Lloyd preached the baccalaureate ser- 


mon cn “Who Are the Successful?” 
Honorary degrees were awarded: 
Joseph Stuart Caldwell, Doctor of 


Science, who is on the staff of the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture in Wash- 
ington, living at Riverdale, Md.; and 
Wu Yik-Wan, who will become execu- 
tive secretary for the General Assembly 
of the Church of Christ in China. An- 
nouncement was made that the chapel 
which will replace the one destroyed by 
fire will be named for Maryville’s fifth 
president, Samuel Tyndale Wilson. 


Mississippi Colleges: Anthony W. 
Dick, pastor of the Second church, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., was the baccalaureate 
preacher at Delta State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cleveland, Miss. Crawford A. 
Pharr, pastor of the Canton, Miss., 
church, delivered the commencement 
address at Holmes Junior College, 
Goodman, Miss. 


Your Book Stores 


The Presbyterian Book Stores 
are operated by the Presbyterian 
Committee of Publication as a 
service to the membership of the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. Any 
book in print may be secured from 
them. Supplies for church and 
Sunday school are handled by 
them. Correspondence about your 
special needs and interests will be 
welcomed. Free catalogs upon re- 
quest. Profits are devoted to the 
Religious Education program of 
the Church. 


BOOK STORE 


Richmond 9, Va., or Dallas 1, Tex. 
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Robert J. White, for many years 
leader of music at the Montreat sum- 
mer conferences, died at his home in 
Noblesville, Ind., May 6. 





CLASSIFIED 


SIX CENTS per word and initial including 
address. Minimum: $2, cash with order. 





BOOKS 





RELIGIOUS BOOKS purchased for cash. 

We pay transportation cost. Send list 
today or write for purchase particulars. 
Baker Book House, Grand Rapids 6, Mich- 
igan. 





BOOKBINDING 





OLD BIBLES, BOOKS rebound like new. 

Rare books restored. Magazines and all 
types of bookbinding. Fine workmanship 
at reasonable prices. Inquiries invited. 
NORRIS BOOKBINDING CO., 102 Nichols 
Ave., Greenwood, Miss. “Serving the 
South.” 





HELP WANTED 





STENOGRAPHIC—Y our Presbyterian 

Committee of Religious Education has 
occasional openings for qualified stenog- 
raphers and secretaries. Why not com- 
bine those talents with your desire to as- 
sociate yourself with the work of the 
church? Applications should be sent to 
the Personnel Office, Presbyterian Bldg., 
8 N. 6th St., Richmond, Va. 
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*Pulpit and Choir: 
Headquarters for 
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BELHAVEN 


Liberal Arts College Fer Women 
JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 


POSSESSING— 
Attractive Campus 
Modern Buildings 
Excellent Student Body 
STRESSING— 


Character 
Culture 
Seund Scholarship 


For Catalog—Write: 
G. T. GILLESPIE, President 
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B. A. DEGREE 





~. ‘ 
COLLEGE 
Founded 1867 
PRESBYTERIAN, CO-EDUCATIONAL 
HIGH STANDARDS OF SCHOLARSHIP 
POSITIVE CHRISTIAN 


For catalog, write 
R. T. L. LISTON, PRESIDENT, BOX P, BRISTOL, TENN. 


INFLUENCES 
SCHOLARSHIPS 











Mitchell College 


A coeducational institution distinctive 
in Christian ideals. Presbyterian. 
Founded 1856. Fully accredited aca- 
demic work first two years of college. 
Outstanding departments in music and 
business. Approved for veterans. Resi- 
dence for women and single men. Lib- 
eral’ scholarships. Moderate’ rates. 
Write for catalog P. Applications are 
being taken for our fall semester which 
begins September 7, 1948. 
John Montgomery, Pres., 





Statesville, N. C. 


AUGUSTA 
Military Academy 


Fort Defiance, Virginia 

One of America’s oldest and most dis- 
tinguished military schools, located in 
the heart of the beautiful Shenandoah 
Valley of Virginia. Prepares for all 
colleges, universities, and West Point 
and Annapolis. Grades 6-12. A War 
Department Honor R. O. T. C. School. 

Non-Denominational, but all Prot- 
estant cadets required to attend the 
Augusta Stone Church (Presbyterian), 
one of the nation’s oldest, each Sun- 


day. 
For information and catalog, write 
Colonel Chas. S. Roller, Jr., Principal. 








A Christian atmosphere. 


healthful location. 
from our Work and Play Program. 


study. Capacity is 60. 
J. S. VANDIVER, President 





* 
Chamberlain-Hunt Academy 
1879-1948 
WE LOVE BOYS — WE BUILD MEN 
Owned and Operated by Synod of Mississippi 
Excellent military and academic programs. 
Individual attention and How to Study stressed. 
New dormitory completed. We get wonderful results 


REGULAR SESSION OPENS September 6; 
WORK AND PLAY SUMMER SCHOOL—May 31. 

Boys enjoy 10 weeks in the summer at CHA. Many learn how to 

For further information, call or write: 


A most beautiful, 


Capacity is 150. 


Port Gibson, Mississippi 
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PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Begin September, January, June or July. 
Standard Freshman and Sopohomore courses leading to A. A. or A. S. 
10th, 11th, 12th grades. 


Two-year Business Administration. Apartments available for married 


Degree. Treparatory: Veterans refresher. 


students. 


Registration Fee $5.00 Box B-4, Maxton, N. C. 








CENTRE COLLEGE 
OF KENTUCKY Founded 1819 


‘*In The Heart of the Bluegrass’’ . 


Liberal Arts, Pre-Professional and Vocational Educa- 

tion Under Christian Auspices. 

for Men and for Women on Separate 
Campuses 


Famous For Distinguished Alumni 

For Catalogue and View Book, Address: 

Director of Admissions, Box 401-P, 
Danville, Kentucky 


Colleges 





Fall Semester begins 
September 13, 1948. 








Southwestern at Memphis 


Summer Session 1948 


First Term, June 7 — July 17 
Second Term, July 19 — Aug. 28 


Charles E. Diehl, President 











“EDUCATION HAS ALWAYS YIELDED 
HER BEST FRUIT WHEN ASSOCIATED 
WITH RELIGION. TRAINED MIND RULES 
AMERICA.’’—Woodrow Wilson. 


Davidson College 


Davidson, North Carolina 











SEVENTH SUMMER SESSION 


For Graduate and Special Students 


JULY 28 THROUGH AUGUST 25, 1948 


* COURSES in Biblical Theology, The Second Coming of Christ, Preach- 
ing from the Bible, Devotional Studies in the Old Testament. 

*% FACULTY: Professor James E. Bear, Professor Donald G. Miller, Pro- 
fessor Balmer H. Kelly, Dr. James F. Hardie. 

* CONFERENCES and discussions with Professor Lucien Rimbault, 
Department of Practical Theology, Faculte de Theologie, Montpel- 
lier, France. 

® LIBRARY and seminar rooms are air-conditioned. 


DONALD W. RICHARDSON, Dean 


Union Theological Seminary 
Richmond 22, Virginia 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 

John K. Johnson, Lexington, Ky., 
has accepted a call to the Orf»rd. Miss., 
church effective in July. 

Roy E. Coker, Columbia Seminary 
graduate, has accepted a call to the 
Friendship and Rocky Springs churches, 
RFD, Laurens, S. C. 

Roswell C. Long, Charlotte, N. C., is 
reported by The Georgia Presbyterian 
News as having accepted a call to the 
Eatonton, Ga., church. 

Claude G. Pepper, Statesboro, Ga., 
has begun his new work at Pinetops, 
N. C. 

William Niles Bashaw, formerly pas- 
tor at the Greensboro and Siloam, Ga., 
churches, has re-entered the chaplaincy 
of the U. S. Army and is stationed at 
Ft. Francis E. Warren, Wyo. 

D. P. McGeachy, Sr., from Clearwa- 
ter, Fla., to Montreat, N. C., after June 
1, for the summer. 

James M. Gilbert, Jr., formerly pas- 
tor of the James Lees Memorial church, 
Louisville, Ky., has accepted a call to 
the Middlesboro, Ky., church. 

R. E. Hooker, El Paso, Texas, was 
allowed to demit the ministry at the re- 
cent meeting of Paris Presbytery. 

Joe L. O’Rillion, former Army chap- 
lain, has entered the ministry of an- 
other denomination, according to Paris 
Presbytery. 

Robert Murphy Williams, Jr., former 
Navy chaplain who has been taking 
post-graduate work at Union Seminary, 
has accepted a call to the Spencer, N. 
Staunton, Va., effective September 1. 

Duncan N. Naylor will receive his 
M. A. degree in religious education from 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
on June 1. After that date his address 
will be: The Chaplain Board, Fort 
Meade, Md. 

Oliver N. Hamby, Columbia Seminary 
graduate, is the new pastor of the En- 
terprise, Ala., church. 

Barney Ogletree, recent Columbia 
Seminary graduate, is to become pastor 
of the Ingleside church, Atlanta. 

George Hoffman Smith, rising senior 
at Columbia Seminary, is to become pas- 
tor of the Hoganville, Ga., church. 








COUNCIL PRESIDENT 

John S. Land, pastor of the St. 
Charles Avenue church, New Orleans, 
was re-elected president of the New 
Orleans Council of Churches. Dr. Land 
was the first president of the council 
and through its 16 months’ history has 
been its leading spirit. 


NATIONAL MISSIONS 

Hermann N. Morse is the new general 
secretary-elect of the Presbyterian, 
USA, Board of National Missions, suc- 
ceeding E. Graham Wilson. Dr. Morse 
has been with the home missions agency 
since shortly after graduation from the 
seminary. 
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BIBLE STUDY 
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Esther’s Zeal for Her People 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR JUNE 13 


The Book of Esther. 


The Book of Esther is unique. It is 
the only book in the Bible that does not 
mention the name of God. It is never 
quoted in the New Testament. Its ethi- 
cal standards are so low that many stu- 
dents wonder why it was ever included 
in the sacred writings. As a matter of 
fact its right to a place in the canon was 
contested by leading Jews and Chris- 
tians down to the 4th century, and 
Martin Luther, in the 16th century, re- 
gretted that it had been included. And 
yet it is one of the most interesting 
books in the Old Testament. And the 
choice that forced itseif upon Esther is 
one that comes to us all. 


I. A Woman of the World 


Esther, a Jewess, lived with her 
uncle, Modecai, in Susa (Shushan), one 
of the four capitals of the Persian Em- 
pire, which at that time included most 
of the Eastern world. In the year 586 
B. C., almost a century earlier, Jeru- 
salem had been captured by the Baby- 
lonians and the Jews transported to the 
Mesopotamian valley, Fifty years later 
Cyrus captured Babylon, and Persia be- 
came the dominant world power. This 
great king reversed the policy of his pre- 
decessors and allowed Jews and other 
captives to return to their ancestral 
homes. Some of them took advantage 
of his offer and returned to Jerusalem. 
The great majority concluded that busi- 
ness opportunities were better in the 
Euphrates valley than along the Jordan 
and remained in the land of their adop- 
tion. Among those who continued to 
live in the East were Mordecai and 
Esther, his beautiful young niece, who, 
when our story opens, was about 17 or 
18 years of age. 


The King of Persia at the time was 
Ahasuerus, as he is called in the Bible; 
Xerxes, as he is known in secular his- 
tory. The Greek historian, Herodotus, 
tells us that this monarch spent the first 
three years of his reign in preparing a 
great expedition to repay the Greeks for 
the humiliation of his father, Darius, at 
the battle of Marathon. Before he 
started out on the great expedition he 
held with his provincial governors a 
series of conferences which lasted for 
more than three months (1:3-5). When 
these conferences were completed he 
gave a great feast for the courtiers at 
Susa which lasted for seven days. Men 
came to this feast without their wives 
and everyone was allowed to drink as 
much as he pleased, On the’seventh day 
the king’s heart was “merry with wine’”’ 
(i. e., tipsy) he sent for his wife Vashti 


Printed Lesson 4:10-17; 9:20-22, 26-27 


that his courtiers might behold her 
beauty. Decent women did not appear 
at such drunken bouts and Vashti, quite 
properly, refused to come. The king 
called in his wise men and asked for 
their advice. They urged that Vashti 
be divorced, or else no woman in the 
empire would ever again obey her hus- 
band. Ahasuerus did as they suggested 
and issued a solemn decree (certainly 
one of the most absurd and futile 
decrees to be found in all of history) 
that henceforth “‘evgry man should bear 
rule in his own house.’’ . 

Shortly thereafter Xerxes sailed for 
Greece. He defeated the Spartans at 
Thermopylae but saw his navy broken 
at Salamis and his army crushed at 
Platea. Terribly humiliated, he re- 
turned to Persia and tried to drown his 
sorrows. But he missed his wife. One 
of his courtiers suggested a beauty con- 
test (the figst on record). Every girl 
whose entry was accepted would be re- 
ceived into the king’s harem, The win- 
ner would become his queen. 

One of the girls who entered this con- 
test was Esther. She knew that her 
name would be dropped if it became 
known that she was a Jewess. So she 
kept it a secret. For one whole year 
Esther remained at the King’s court un- 
dergoing the elaborate treatments rec- 
ommended by the ‘beauty experts and 
during that whole time no one suspected 
her race. Under somewhat similar cir- 
cumstances Daniel purposed in his heart 
that he would not defile himself. But 
not Esther. She was unwilling to let 
her religion interfere with the great 
purpose on which she had set her heart. 


“And in the end she realized her ambi- 


tion. The king chose her as the most 
beautiful woman in the kingdom and 
crowned her as his queen. 

Five years went by (cf. 3:7 with 
2:16), and no one in the court, not even 
her own husband, had discovered her 
secret. Evidently she did not observe 
any of the rites of her religion out- 
wardly, and if she prayed to the God of 
Israel no one was aware of it (cf, Daniel 
6:10). 


Il. The Hero in Her Soul 


Then came the crisis, One of the 
high officials at the court, Haman by 
name, a proud man, who insisted that 
everyone pay him the proper respect, be- 
came enraged at Mordecai, the uncle of 
Esther, because he did not render 
Haman the obeisance which he de- 
manded. As so many others have done 
he transferred his dislike of an individ- 
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ual to the whole race which he repre- 
sented. He went to King Ahasuerus and 
told him: ‘‘There is a certain people dis- 
persed in all the provinces of thy king- 
dom, and their laws are diverse from 
those of every people . .. therefore it is 
not for the king’s profit to suffer them 
(it is always easy to arouse prejudice 
against a minority that is different) ... 
Let it be written that they be destroyed, 
and I will pay ten thousand pieces of 
silver . . . into the king’s treasuries.” 
(It is easier to maintain one’s prejudices 
when it is to one’s economic advantage 
to do so. Recent investigators have re- 
ported that there is an economic 
basis to popular prejudice against both 
Negroes and Jews.) And so the king 
gave his consent. 


When the news came to Mordecai he 
informed Esther that she must reveal 
her racial identity to the king and thus 
save her people. But Esther was think- 
ing only of herself. And so she re- 
minded her uncle that to approach the 
king unbidden would endanger her only 
life. Mordecai proceeded to warn her 
and at the same time to appeal to her 
sense of duty. “Think not with thy- 
self that thou shalt escape in the king’s 
house more than all the Jews. For if 
thou altogether holdest thy peace at 
this time, then will relief and deliver- 
ance arise to the Jews from another 
place but thou and thy father’s house 
will perish, and who knoweth whether 
thou art not come to the kingdom for 
such a time as this?’’ This appeal to 
conscience struck home. For the first 
time since she had set her eyes on the 
throne she forgot herself and thought 
about her people, the service that she 
could render them, the service that God 
expected her to render. ‘‘Who knows,” 
Mordecai had said, ‘“‘whether thou art 
not come to the kingdom for such a time 
as this.”” And these words aroused the 
“hero” in her soul, 


Ill. The Way to Victory 


She fasted for five days and we hope 
she prayed. There is no indication that 
she had ever prayed before, but fasting 
and prayer are usually associated. But 
even if this were the case she knew that. 
she must use her own wits. Prayer is 
never a substitute for thought or for 
work. So she put on her royal robes, 
including no doubt the king’s favorite 
dress, and approached the king. He 
held out his royal scepter and asked, 
“What wilt thou, Queen Esther?” But 
she was too wise a woman to proffer her 
request—yet. Shrewd women have long 
known the proverbial road to a man’s 
heart. So Esther replied, “If it seem 
good unto the king, let the King and 
Haman come this day unto the banquet 
that I have prepared for him.” And the 
King and Haman came. We can be sure 
it was a real banquet with all the king’s 
favorite dishes. 

When Ahasuerus had finished the last 
course he was in a mellow mood. ‘‘What 
is thy petition,” he asked, “and it shall 
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be granted thee.” But Esther couldn’t 
get the words out of her mouth. ‘‘My 
petition,” she said, ‘and my request— 
if I have found favor in the sight of the 
king—and if it please the king to grant 
my petition—and to perform my re- 
quest ... ” she decided the time was 
not yet ripe, and so she concluded, “Let 
the king and Haman come to the ban- 
quet that I shall prepare for them... 
tomorrow.” 


Haman went back home walking on 
the clouds. He called in his wife and 
his friends and he recounted (at length) 
unto them the glory of his riches, and 
the multitude of his children (I have 
often wondered if he really had a multi- 
tude of children or if it merely seemed 
so to his friends) and all the things 
wherein the king had promoted him. 
“But that isn’t all,” he said. ‘In ad- 
dition to all this, Esther, the queen, did 
let no man come in with the king unto 
the banquet that she had prepared but 
myself, and tomorrow also I am invited 

. (5:12). And yet,” Haman con- 
tinued, “I can’t enjoy any of this 
for thinking of that miserable Jew, 
Mordecai. He has certainly gotten 
into my hair.” 

“Oh,” said his wife, ‘‘there is no need 
to let that spoil your dinner. Why not 
have a gallows built seventy-five feet 
high, and tomorrow ask the king and 
Mordecai will be dead before you sit 
down at the table.” 

Haman sought out the king early the 
next morning to proffer his request. But 
the king had just discovered that 
Mordecai had rendered him a great serv- 
ice for which he had never been re- 
quited. So he asked Haman, ‘‘What 
shall be done unto the man whom the 
king delighteth to honor.’””’ Haman was 
sure he was the man whom the king 
wished to honor. He replied, “Let royal 
apparel be brought and the horse which 
the king rideth and let the apparel and 
the horse be delivered to the hand of 
one of the king’s most noble princes that 
they may array the man therewith whom 
the king delighteth to honor and cause 
him to ride on horseback through the 
street of the city and proclaim before 
him, Thus shall it be done to the man 
whom the king delighteth to honor.” 
(This is the kind of honor that appeals 
to men like Haman.) And the king said, 
“Fine, You go and do that to Mordecai.” 

Poor Haman. He went to the ban- 
quet that night with a bitter taste in 
his mouth. But worse was to come. 
When the banquet was ended and the 
king once more urged Esther to proffer 
her request, she said, “If it please the 
king, let my life be given me at my peti- 
tion and my people at my request, for 
we are sold, I and my people, to be de- 
stroyed. .. .’’ 

‘“‘Who is he and where is he,”’ said the 
angry king, ‘‘that durst presume in his 
heart to do so?” 

And Esther replied, “It is this wicked 
Haman.” 

The king strode out into the gardens 
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to think and Haman fell down on the 
queen’s couch to beg for his life. The 
king returned and thought that he was 
attacking the queen. He gave his orders 
that Haman should be hung immedi- 
ately, and so he was—on the gallows 
which he had erected for Mordecai. 

It was too late to recall the orders 
which had gone out for the massacre of 
the Jews, but Ahasuerus ordered that 
they should be given opportunity to de- 
fend themselves. And so it happened 
when the day came the Jews fell on 
their enemies and slaughtered them, 

At the end of the day Ahasueras called 
Esther and said, “The Jews have slain 
five hundred men in Shushan, including 
the ten sons of Haman; what then have 
they done in the rest of the king’s pro- 
vince! Is there anything else that I 
can do for you?” - 

And Esther replied, “Give us one 
more day to kill our enemies, and let 
us hang the ten sons,of Haman, publicly, 
on the gallows.”’ So the Jews continued 
the massacre of their enemies for an- 
other whole day and ‘‘slew of them that 
hated them seventy and five thousand.” 
And Mordecai ordered that this day 
should be held in perpetual remem- 
brance. 

This, according to the author, was the 
origin of the Feast of Purim, which the 
Jews still observe. Thus ends the Book 
of Esther, ‘“‘exalting cruelty to the enemy 
of the Jews, gloating over the revenge 
practiced on them, and showing an in- 
tolerant spirit of pride and bigotry.”’ 


The Real Esther 


There was a time when I considered 
Esther one of the outstanding heroines 
cf the Bible and one of the finest types 
of womanhood. [I felt disillusioned when 
I began to see her in her true character. 
Perhaps some of you who read these 
lines feel the same way or perhaps you 
are indignant that I have questioned the 
religious character of one of your favor- 
ite Old Testament characters. It seems 
to me however that we have gained 
more than we have lost. Esther has 
come down from her pedestal, but she 
appears before us as a worldly woman 
who, finally found her soul. 

When the story opened she was seven- 
teen or eighteen years old, the age of 
our modern debutantes. She wanted 
above all other things pleasure and 
power and wealth and she was ready to 
marry the man who offered her the 
most, to sell her body to the highest 
bidder. Love didn’t count. Religion 
must not come between her and her 
desires. She lived only for self. Then 
one day her eyes were opened. She saw 
that the world was filled with men and 
women and children, who were her 
brothers and sisters, and who needed 
her help; people whose happiness, whose 
opportunity for life itself, was depen- 
dent on her. Then for the first time we 
see the real Esther, the hero in her soul. 
“Who knows,” she said, ‘‘but that I have 
come to the kingdom for such a time 
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as this.”” And so she reaches her de- 
cision, ‘“‘I will go unto the king and if 
I perish I perish.” Into the struggle 
that followed she took all her beauty, 
her charm, her wit and she used them 
for the salvation of her people. And if 
she was unforgiving and bloodthirsty 
when at last the tables were turned 
against her enemies, let us not forget 
that she lived hundreds of years before 
Christ, and that too many of us, hun- 
dreds of years after Christ, show some- 
thing of the same spirit. 


The Choice As it Comes to Us 


We too are living in a time of crisis 
when the lives of multitudes of people 
are at stake. And in the midst of this 
crisis there are men and women like 
Esther who are thinking only of them- 
selves. They hold to the form of re- 
ligion it may be, but they do not allow 
it to interfere with their business or 
with their pleasure. Some are just 
young and thoughtless. If they could 
only see that the happiness of men and 
women and children depend on them 
and on their attitude toward life, that 
they have a need for God and that God 
has a need for them, they might, like 
Esther, respond to the hero in their 
soul. It may be that we can bring God’s 
challenge home to them, that we can 
lift the veil from their eyes as Mordecai 
lifted it from Esther’s eyes. 

For the words that Mordecai spoke 
to Esther he might speak to each of us. 
God has a plan for our lives. There is 
a work for us to do, a work that no 
one else can do. We can use our money, 
our personality, our talents, our beauty, 
if we have it, all the brains that we 
possess, to advance God’s kingdom as no 
one else can do. If we hold our peace, 
if we do nothing then will deliverance 
arise from another place, at another 
time, but we and our father’s house, it 
may be, will perish. And who knows 
whether we are not come to the King- 
dom for such a time as this? 

We need Esther’s consecration and 
courage and brains, but we need what 
she did not possess—tthe spirit of Christ. 
We must fight the world with the 
weapons which he puts at our disposal. 


“Faith of our 
power 
Shall win all nations unto thee; 
And through the truth that comes from 
God 
Mankind shall then be truly free. 


fathers! God’s great 


“Faith of our fathers! We will love 
Both friend and foe in all our strife, 
And preach thee, too, as love knows how 
By kindly words and virtuous life. 


“Faith of our fathers, holy faith! 
We will be true to thee till death.”’ 
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EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
(Continued from page 3) 
not high time for us all, forgetting the 
things that are behind, to close our 
ranks and to march together to the ful- 
fillment of the Divine promise that the 
gates of hell shall never prevail?’’ 


Chairmen of standing committees ap- 
pointed by the Moderator were as fol- 
lows: 


Bills and Overtures, J. R. Cunning- 
ham. 

Judicial Business, Col. C. R. Endsley. 

Stewardship, W. A. L. Sibley. 

Inter-Church Relations, Frank C. 
Brown, 

Foreign Missions, J. P. McCallie. 

Home Missions, E. B. McGukin. 

Christian Education and Ministerial 
Relief, M. C. Dendy. 

Religious Education and Publication, 
J. R. McCain. 

Evangelism, W. T. Thompson. 

Finance, Budget and Rules, 
Tenney. 

Synodical Records, L. L. McCutchen. 

Christian Relations, Frank P. Ander- 
son. 

Minister and His Work, A. L. Currie. 

Radio, Robt. L. McLeod 

Woman’s Work, John S. Land. 

War Relief, W. J. Millard. 

Theological Seminaries, 
lespie. 

Training School, Wm. H. McCorkle. 

Negro Work, S. Hugh Bradley. 

Montreat, T. P. Johnston. 

American Bible Society, G. W. Gideon. 

Historical Foundation, H. M. Brimm. 

Sabbath, Wm. C. Robinson. 

Thanks, Robt. S. Sanders. 


With unusual interest focused on mat- 
ters to be considered by the standing 
committee on Inter-Church Relations, 
the commissioners, in their geographical 
sections, named the following men to 
that committee: Ministers: L. F. Kin- 
ney, J. Layton Mauze, S. R. Oglesby, 
Albert B. Link, Glover Daniel, Chas. G. 
McClure, E. T. Thompson, A. M. 
Mitchell, H. B. Dendy. Ruling Elders: 
O. D. Bratton, Graham Clark, W. J. 
O’Callahan, J. M. Burgess, A. S. Em- 
mons, Joe B. Johnson, T. H. Brooks, 
Randolph Lee, H. C. Kilpatrick, Gerald 
Monsman. 

With the filing of a minority report on 
the plan of Presbyterian Reunion, two 
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USA MODERATOR—Jesse H. Baird, 
president of San Francisco Theological 
Seminary, San Anselmo, Calif., is the 
new moderator of the Presbyterian, 
USA, General Assembly. 
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members of the permanent committee 
(R. W. Cousar and G. T. Gillespie) 
urged the Assembly not to continue 
study of the plan but to take it up in 
this Assembly and dispose of the matter. 
Opponents of Reunion were quoted as 
stating that they had prepared to take 
this step, that they were organized to 
accomplish it and that they were con- 
fident they could succeed. 

Most of Friday morning and after- 
noon were taken up with the presenta- 
tion of the reports of the Assembly’s 
various agencies and committees. Ex- 
ecutive secretaries and directors re- 
ported opportunities and challenges to 
the church’s service such as have never 
been known before and all committees 
except those on Radio and Negro Work 
reported record-breaking gifts from the 
denomination. (Summaries of these re- 
ports have appeared in these columns in 
recent weeks. ) 

The Evangelism Committee reported 
accessions to the church amounting to 
69,711, with 26,129 of these on profes- 
sion of faith; 43,582 on certificate. Ac- 
cording to the statistics of the stated 
clerk, the total church membership 
amounts to 638,650. Frank C. Brown, 
chairman of the Assembly’s committee, 
urged ministers and elders to set apart 
definite seasons for visitation evangel- 
ism and to bear in mind that there is 
no Easter in this church year—the time 
when most additions to the church are 
usually made. 

The urgency of a generous offering on 
June 13 for Negro Work and Radio was 
emphasized repeatedly in order to care 
for the deficit incurred last year. 


The Religious Education Committee 
through Edward D. Grant announced 
the appointment of John s. McMullen, 
Milledgeville, Ga., pastor, as director of 
young peope’s work, succeeding C. Ellis 
Nelson. D. J. Cumming, former mis- 
sionary to Korea, is to be educational 
secretary of foreign missions for one 
year, during the absence of H. Kerr 
Taylor who is serving as executive secre- 
tary of the Program of Progress. 

Friday afternoon, with various re- 
ports, overtures and assignments placed 
in their hands, the standing committees 
met to begin their work. 


Friday Evening 


That evening William M. Elliott, Jr., 
Dallas, Texas, brought the address at 
the foreign missions popular meeting, 
telling about his tour of the Orient with 


Dr. Fulton, Five lasting impressions 
made upon him, he said, were: (1) The 
wide-spread physical suffering; (2) the 


way in which Christianity breaks down 
barriers between races and nations; (3) 
the vitality of the Christian churches 
in these war-ravaged lands; (4) the 
stamina, the heroism and the sacrificial 
spirit of our missionaries; and (5) the 
magnitude and urgency of our task in 
the Far East, (Copies of this address 
are being provided by the Foreign Mis- 





AGNES SCOTT HEAD—Wallace M. 
Alston, pastor of Druid Hills church, 
Atlanta, was reported through daily pa- 
pers during the meeting of the Assem- 
bly, as having been elected to succeed 
President J. R. McCain of Agnes Scott 
College by 1951. Dr. Alston will begin 
his service as vice-president of the col- 
lege and professor of philosophy this 
fall. 

sions Committee in Nashville free of 
charge.) 

A feature of special interest Friday 
evening was the presentation by Richard 
T. Gillespie, of Dr. S. C. Marks, 37-year 
old Wilmington, N. C., dentist, who, 
with his wife and three children, will go 
as missionaries to the Belgian Congo 
next September. 


Saturday 

Items of particular interest on Satur- 
day which will be reported more fully 
next week included the stirring address 
on Negro work delivered by J. McDowell 
Richards, special programs on Evangel- 
ism and on the Program of Progress, 
presentation of a new car to Col. Roy 
LeCraw, adoption of the ad interim re- 
ports on the study of the church’s 
agencies and on Montreat, selection of 
Montreat for next year’s meeting, fra- 
ternal greetings from the United Presby- 
terian Church, an afternoon for commit- 
tee meetings, and a popular meeting 
that evening on home missions. 





MONDAY 


Church property amendments which 
looked toward congregational rather 
than presbyterial control were over- 
whelmingly defeated on Monday. 

The Assembly vote on the Federal 
Council Monday afternoon was: 274 
FOR; 108 AGAINST. 
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wee Aten A Spiritual Gift 
PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE A Sound Investment 


announces the opening of its annual is found in 
THE GIFT ANNUITY PLAN 


SUMMER SCHOOL , , 
of the Executive Committee of Christian Education and Ministerial Relief 
JUNE 15 of the Presbyterian Church in the United States. 


Feature courses include: The Committee will accept an annuity gift of any amount at any 
time, and will pay you an annuity as long as you live—the annual amount 
The Minor Prophets dependent upon the age of the annuitant. 
Salesmanship If you desire, the annuity will be paid to a relative or friend—the 


Music Appreciation amount dependent upon the age of the beneficiary. 


Marriage and the Family The principal of your gift is guaranteed by the assets of the Com- 


mittee and the good name of the Presbyterian Church. 
American Diplomatic History 


The agreement is dated from the day your gift is received, and the 


International Relations annuity is paid January 1 and July 1 each year. 


Twenty-eight courses will be of- The annuity is paid regularly and does not fluctuate. It is safe and 


fered by 10 instructors with the ses- dependable. 
sion extending through August 14. The gift is a permanent agreement—you will never suffer loss of 
interest or any costs in making reinvestments. 


Applicants requested to communicate ? - 
Such an agreement is better than a bequest—assuring that the 


before June 10. Church will have the full amount of your gift for spiritual use. 


heref ake Annuity Gifts now. 
Send Application to: FRAUEN Ee y 


REGISTRAR For further information, address 


Presbyterian College, Clinton, 8. C. REV. WADE H. BOGGS, D. D., Executive Secretary, 
410 Urban Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky 














Recent installations of our work 
may be seen in: 


FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
Atlanta, Georgia 


DRUID HILLS PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
Atlanta, Georgia 


RIVERSIDE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
Jacksonville, Florida 


FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
Crescent City, Florida 


HIGHLAND PARK PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
Dallas, Texas 


The Willet Stained Glass Company 


3900 GIRARD AVENUE PHILADELPHIA 9, PENNSYLVANIA 


We are currently creating the entire 
fenestration of windows for the Church 
of the Pilgrims, Washington, D. C. 














